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O evil appears greater, or to have 

been attended with heavier calami- 

N ties and diſtreſs through all the 
records of time, than that deſtrac- 

tion generated in the moſt free and magnani- 
mous ſtates, from the mutual rage of diſcord, 
party, and diſſention within themſelves. No 
nation exiſts at this day, that ought for her 
own ſake to avoid, with ſo much care and 
attention, the fatal effects of that evil, as this 
nation of Great Britain, Whilſt diſcordant , 
and divided among ourſelves, no people have 


been more harſh and ſevere upon one another, 
| Or 
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or more expos'd themſelves to the contempt, 


ridicule, and ſcorn of Europe: but whilit 
united and_unanimous, we have always above 
every other people, been not only happy and 
proſperous at home, but eſteem'd and honour'd 
abroad. Inſtances and proofs of this will natu- 
rally and neceſſarily occur to every one, who 
has the leaſt knowledge of his own country, 


or has had the ſmalleſt opportunity of be- 


coming acquainted with foreign ſtates. There 
will not therefore be any occafion at preſent to 
recur to diſtant times, or even to go back to 
the laſt war, We may confmme ourſelves to 
what has happen'd lately, and within our own 
knowledge; to what we have ſeen, to what 
we have heard, and to what we have felt. For 
from thence it will appear, how weak or 
wicked thoſe ſpirits are, who would involve 
us in diſcord, Hatred, and contention; and how 
abſolutely neceſſary it is, for our common 
ſafety and happineſs, to unite in one national 
view, and act with one ſpirit, for ſupportiog” 
the government, and maintaining the glory 
honour and felicity of our king and country. 
Ia one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 
five, the remnant of an nnpopular and timid 
mere with reluctance drawn on, by 
the voice of the nation, to aſſume the form 


of vigour and unanimity in making reptiſals at 
ſex, fot the "inſults, encroachments and hoſti- 
lities, committed by the French on —_— 
<< "4 - ] 


i 
jects and dominions of Great Britain in North 
America. The leaders in the A were 
at that time ſupported by their own family 
connections, the influences neceſſarily derived 
from the poſſeſſion of G t, and the coun- 
tenance of the k , which by compulſion, 
or perſuafion, they had kept conſtantly attach'd 
to their fide. Under theſe circumftances they 
faw their power permanent and irreſiſtible, as 
long as the nation continued in an amicable 
diſpoſition towards her neighbours : for their 
natural and acquired influence was ſufficient 
fo raiſe the ordinary-and annual ſupplies of 
government, which eaſily enabled them to 
guide the helm of ftate, whilſt the veſſel 
moved gently on in a quiet ſea, fanned by the 
moderate gales of peace and tranquillity. But 
the proſpect of a war alarm'd them with infur- 
mountable apprehenſions. Here the ordinary 
fupplies muſt of courſe. be utterly inadequats 
to the neceſſary exigencies of the ſtate, Here 
the trimmed voice of a managed legiſlature 
might not have influence enough upon a free 
but diſguſted people, animated by the ſuperior 
genius of thoſe who oppoſed the A , to 
advance and hazard ſums adequate to thoſe 
exigencies, and the unavoidable demands of 
war, War itſelf was full of cohtingencies. 
By every untoward ſtroke of fortune, by every 
unſucceſsful event however occaſioned, they 
ua their reputation muſt ſuffer, the odium = 
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the people increaſe, and their on plenitude 
of power ſhrink, and at length give way to 
national reſentment. 

Thus the motives of conduct became poiſed 
in oppoſite ſcales. War and national intereſt, 
as well as honour and juſtice, lay 'in one of 
them : peace, with the ſecurity and felicity of, 
the A . reſted in the other. In this 
dilemma, public benefit gave way to private 
utility. A temporifing and negociating ſpirit 
took the lead; a ſpirit which although it had 
been always baffled and ridiculed both at home 
and abroad, as having been only conſpicuous 
for its moſt unparaleiled futility, for thirty 
years paſt, was yet on this occaſion. as confi- 
dent of ability and ſucceſs as ever. It tem- 

riſed with the nation, and aſſumed, as bath 
already been obſerved, the form of vigour. and. 
magnanimity in making repriſals on the French 
at ſea. This had the appearance of war; ex- 

ation became big upon it, and for ſome- 
time lulled in repoſe the animoſity of the 
people. At the ſame time the court of France 
was plied with expedients, to renounce the 
violent occupation of a few poſts in North 
America, which had been ſeized upon with- 
out any ſhadow of right ; to diſapprove of the 
conduct of its generals in Canada, and apolo- 
gize for the hoſtilities committed on the ſub- 
jets of Great Britain; ſeem to have been all 


that the A -n wanted to gratify the na- 
I tion 


. 
* , 
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tion in point of ſatisfaction, and cement them. 
ſelves more firmly than ever with France, by 
committing the diſputes of the two crowns 
concerning their reſpective limits and bounda- 
ries, to the endleſs cavils and tricks of nego- 
tiation. , 

Theſe principles may account for their not 
declaring war; yet, forcibly carried along with 
the genius of the nation, they ablurdly acted 
as if war had been already declar'd. They 
ſeized all the French ſhips and property that 
were to be met with on the high ſeas, Theſe 
ſhips and this property they'would not con- 
demn, leſt this ſtep ſhould have ſtopt up the 
channels of pacification by obſtructing their 
return into France : hence the cargoes were 
permitted to periſh, and the veſſels to decay. 
Rapine, theft and embazlement abſorb'd a 
great part; and the expences of commiſſioners, 
agents, officers, and men to look after what 
remain'd, greatly augmented the general waſte; 
By theſe means France ſuffered very much 
in-the loſs of property, and Great Britain much 
more in that of fame, honour, and public repu- 
tation. For France not only ſubmitted, with 
an apparent apoſtolical patience and reſigna- 
tion, to theſe open hoſtilities, inſults, and de- 
predations; but when a ſmall -cruizer of ours 
was taken and carried into one of his ports; 
his. Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, in the ſpirit of 
maſked meekneſs, difavowed the proceedings 
= B 3 of 
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of his officer, 'caſhier'd him for his offence, 
treated the Britiſh commander and his people 
in the politeſt manner, ornamented the ſhip, 
and diſmiſſed her with a primitive chriſtian 
deteſtation of being capable to give the leaſt 
countenance or protection to any ſuch piracy 
and fobbery, as that of laying hold of any 
ſhip, belonging to a nation with whom he 
was in a ſtate of moſt profound peace and 
friendſhip. — By this ſyſtem of conduct he 
made a deep impreſſion on all the courts of 
Europe, creating or inflaming their jealouſy of 
our exorbitant power as a maritime nation, 
which had ſtimulated our natural pride and 
ferocity to trample under foot all the ſacred 
Forms of juſtice and order eſtabliſhed among 
civilized nations, and imperiouſly to reign by 
plunder over that element which we pretended 
to command. On the other fide, he diſplay- 
ed his own moderation, and the ſtrong attach- 
ment he had for the peace and felicity of all 
the chriſtian powers, by manifeſting his reluc- 
tance to war, and bearing ſo patiently the 
loſſes and affronts we daily inflicted upon 
him ; whilſt he nobly endeavour'd to reclaim 
us by the magnanimity of his own conduct, 
ſo ſtrongly exhibited in the declarations he had 
made, and the delivering up of our frigate ſo 
ſoon as ſhe came within his power. Whilſt 
thus he attracted to himſelf the confidence, 
affection, and eſteem of almoſt all the _ 
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of Europe, he gave no leſs attention to the 
ſtate of parties in Great Britain. This cir- 
cumſtance was then, what it always had been, 
and what it always will be, a moſt choice and 
deſirable object to the court of France; as 
from thence it can beſt take advantage of us 
in commerce or in arms, in peace or in war. 
Comprehending perfectly the dilemma ot our 
A , the attachment of its leaders to- 
- wards peace, and from this cauſe the unpre- 
pared ſtate of the nation for an active and 
-vigorous exertion of its power ; he encouraged 
the expedients propounded for an amicable ad- 
zuſtment of differences, whilſt he ſilently and 
ſecretly made preparation to employ his whole 
-force for atchieving the conqueſt of North 
America, revenging the loſſes and inſults he 
had ſuſtained on the high ſeas, and depriving 
us of every powerful ally to aid us in our 
accumulated diſtreſs. The good fortune and 
vigorous meaſures of Admiral Boſcawen, join- 
ed to the French indiſcretion in giving up the 
«ſuperiority by calling off their convoy too ſoon, 
rendered the firſt of theſe abortive ; but the 
year 1756, diſplayed the moſt perfect comple- 
tion of the other two,—Our.ſquadron much 
inferior to the enemy at parting from Eng- 
land, and afterwards augmented only by an 
accident, impoſfible to be foreſeen here, and 
not t0 be accounted for there at the time. it 
happened, met the French ſquadron in battle, 
. B 4 and 
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and left it in full poſſeſſion of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, — Our little garriſon, unſupported, 
and uninformed of any relief, was, through 
length of time, and diſpair of ſuccour, driven 
to a ſurrender of Minorca, — The houſe of 


Auſtria, (for which we had expended ſo much 


blood and treaſure) and with it the whole 
German Empire, the Empire of Ruſſia, and 
.the King of Poland, were intimately contrac- 
ted and combined with our enemy; the reſt 
of the courts of Europe put an at beſt but a 
cold face of indifference towards us, all but 
the ſingle King of Pruſſia, at whoſe deſtruc- 
tion that tremendous combination of powers 
was pointed: this was our ſituation abroad. 
At home the people, inflamed and enraged at 
our national diſgraces and loſſes, accuſed one 
to another the temporiſing and procraſtinating 
- meaſures of the A The A threw 
the blame of all upon the inability and cowar- 
dice of the admiral of our ſquadron, The 
people were ſufficiently enraged againſt this 
zdmiral from the events happening under his 
command. But without attempting to excul- 
pate his conduct, or find fault with any for 
. accuſing him; juſtice prompts me to point 
out one horrid and deplorable conſequence of 
national party and diſſention in this very gen- 
tleman's caſe. For, from whatever quarter 
it aroſe, a moſt infernal ſpirit of cruelty broke 
forth, in exhibiting over the kingdom Prey 
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of this admiral, cloathed in his uniform, to 
expoſe him in effigy to the inſults .and mock 
trial of the loweſt and baſeſt of the people; 
who were- ſpirited up, by fums expended on 
urpoſe, to rear piles of fire, that after having 
gibbeted him, they might throw him into the 
flames, By ſo illegal, tyrannical, and cruel a 
practice, a rage may be inſpired into the beſt 
of common people, and the moſt generous and 
ſentimental nation on earth may be rouſed into 
a brutal fury, fatal to the braveſt and beſt of 
its commanders, the worthieſt and ableſt of its 
ſtateſmen, I am far from ſaying this was the 
character of the man I have mentioned, but 
this might be the effect of ſuch a conduct, in 
the caſe of any man; and by its being prac- 
tiſed upon him, he received moſt violent marks 
of cruelty and injuſtice, in being thus publicly 
condemned and executed in effigy by the mob, 
before he had an opportunity of making a 
defence, The laws were inſulted, and the 
mind of the nation preoccupied, as much as 
it was poſſible, againſt receiving any impreſ- 
ſion in his favour, But from whatever de- 
teſtable ſource this unconſtitutional and tyran- 
nical ſpirit aroſe, the ſentiments of the nation 
grew ſtronger and ſtronger in its averſion to 

the conduct of the A -, | 
Great Britain was then like a ſhip labour- 
ing in the ſea at the mercy of the waves, and 
prg'd on at random before the fury of a de- 
ſtructive 
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ſtructive tempeſt, Within, her pilots were 
diſmay d, irreſolute, and uncertain what courſe 
to ſteer ; without, the united powers of all 
the elements appeared combin'd for her ruin, 
The brittle chain of expedients broken; the 
leaders diſcordant with one another, deſtitute 
of any fix d ſyſtem of conduct, had the farther 
mortiſication to know, that they ſtood by 
themſelves, without the confidence, affection, 
and purſe of the people : whilſt the enemy, 


Having diſgraced us on our own element, had 


gathered the laurels of victory and triumph by 
fea and land; and had almoſt: all the powers 
of Europe united on his fide, or beholding 
our fate with the calmeſt unconcern. For 
from the impteſſions made on them, and the 
recent events that had followed, they con- 
ceived that there exiſted no where, in all the 
northern hemiſphere, ſuch boiſterous, bluſter- 
ing, proud, overbearing, tyrannical, -yet puny 
and infignificant animals, as were thoſe of the 
— and produce of Great Britain. The 

part of this picture will ſufficiently ſtrike 
ſuch, as at that time reſided at home; and 
the latter will by no means appear overcharged 
to thoſe who happened then to be abroad. 
Indeed at that time our country was enwrapt 
in a cloud of misfortunes. We appeared to 
have the leaſt to hope for at home, and the 
moſt. to dread from abroad; and all this pro- 
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ceeded ſolely from our diſunion, diſſention, 


and the ſpirit of party. 


In this critical conjuncture, in this forlorn 
ſtate of hope, the voice of the nation pointed 
out, and the neceſſity of affairs called into 
action, a few men on whom the people re- 
poſed their ſafety, and in whom they placed 
their confidence, Mr. P—— was conſpicuous 
in this illuſtrious claſs, and took the lead in 
the adminiſtration of the war. The genius of 
Britain ſeemed to riſe on his elevation, and 
a new ſoul diffuſed itſelf through all ranks af 
perſons. From diffident, diſconſolate, and da- 
ſponding, they became eaſy, chearful, and aſ- 
ſured. Their hearts burn'd with refentment 
to wipe out paſt diſgraces, to reſtore the glory, 
the honour, the true character of their coun- 
try ; and their purſes. opened equal to the be- 
nevolence of their hearts. But party, that blaſt- 
ing contagion of Great Britain, tho' weaken'd, 


ſtill had force. Regret for loſt power, emu- 


lation for fame, ambition for rule; theſe, or 


other motives, impelled the late leaders of the 


A to aſſume again the reins of govern» 


ment: and altho' they could not hold. them 


for any great length of time, but reſtored them 
yet diſcord and party-oppoſition embarraſſed, 
retarded, and rendered ineffectual all our plans 


of operation in che year 175%. 
Ina the year 1758 commenced an Ara, 


reſplen- 
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reſplendent with the return of Britiſh va- 
lour and ſucceſs, under the auſpices of a ſet- 
tled adminiſtration, wherein the ability of 
Mr. P——'s genius had full room to diſplay 
itfelf, Here his high and vigorous energy, 
ſeconded by divine providence, molded party 
into concord, and rais'd that tide of victory, 
conqueſt, and national felicity, which carried 
the arms and character of Great Britain to 
the brighteſt ſummit of glory, moving her 


on, crowned with honour, in a rapid and un- 


intermitting ſeries of ſucceſs to the firſt and 
-higheſt ſeat ot dignity and fame. 
- : Needleſs would it be for me to recapitu- 
late our victories and conqueſts, commencing 
from the Ara mentioned. They are imprint- 
ed in indelible characters on every mind, and 
will remain co-æval with the exiſtence of our 
country. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that from the 
time we recovered the town of Embden, from 
about 4000 French and Germans, by no 
greater force than the Sea Horſe and Strom- 
bolo, under the direction and management of 
the late Admiral Holmes; and took the Fou- 
drient of 84 guns, by the intrepid gallantry of 
the Monmouth of 60, commanded by Capt. 
Gardiner; our arms continued to ſpread ſhame 
and terror on the coaſts of France, and ex- 
tending to North America, Africa, the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, trampled down or occupied, 
by land and ſea, the power and commerce = 
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that haughty ſtate, wherever they dar'd to 
ſhow themſelves. | | | 

The battles, the ſieges, the naval engage- 
ments, by which all this was effected, were 
not locally operated and atchieved by Mr, P—. 
The ſeamen, the ſoldiers, the commanders of 
ſhips and corps, the admirals, the generals, 
had all of them their great and reſpective ſhares 
of merit. But as much as the applauſe due to 
officers, is above that due to- the men whom 
they animate, conduct, and lead on to action; 
or of generals and admirals, above that of the 
officers, or the armies and ſquadrons they com- 
mand, and by their genius and {kill move and 
guide in their firſt diſpoſitions, and afterwards 
according to the nice emergencies of the doubt- 
ful conflict, point and direct to ſuſtain or be 
ſuſtained, in the critical and almoſt impercep- 
tible moments of advantage: ſo much tran- 
ſoendently elevated is the applauſe, honour, 
and fame due to Mr. P—, above what can 
be due to any, or all the reſt, His capacity, 
his integrity, the vigorous powers of. his mind, 
attracted the hearts, the confidence, the 


of the nation; captivated the eſteem and favour 


of that ſovereign, who was at firſt prejudiced 
againſt him, and reluctant to receive his ſer- 
vices; raiſed .cheerful and conſtant ſupplies, 
equal to his great and extenſive views; form- 
ed, encouraged, and adopted plans big with 
glory and public utility; called merit from 
a1 obſcurity, 
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obſcurity, and ſetting aſide the accidental cir- 
cumſtances of rank, exhibited geniuſes equal | | 
to the arduous enterprizes to be accompliſh- 
ed; made the ſtandard of fame and honour to 
confiſt, not in ſucceſs, but in doing what was 
beſt, and what was poffible; gave a certain 
aſſurance that all ſueh actions would be ap- | 
; a circumſtance no leſs conducive to 
ſucceſs, than genius and ability in the general 
who commands: and inſpired the nation with 
the fame ſentiments; a fingolar inſtance of 
which appeared moſt conſpicuouſly, when the 
news arrived that our general had diſpair'd of 
being able to- take Quebec. - It was a matter 
of moſt important conſequence, had occaſion- 

ed great expence, and created high expecta · | 
tion; yet not a murmur enſued. The mini- 

ſtry and the nation were equally firm; ſatis- 

fied that every thing poſſible had been, and 

would be done, they waited with a truly 

Roman fortitude, the ſtroke of fortune. Un- 

der theſe influences the arms of Great Britain 

proſperef; her people and her forces mutually 
encouraged and animated one another ; merit | 
of every kind had its proper ſphere of action; | 
and the divine providence, in caſes of the moſt 
deſperate and improbable criſis, bleſſed our 

perate- and impr b 
unanimity'with aſtoniſhing ſueceſs. { TR 
Four years had #Imoſt paſſed away in this 
[ uninterrupted ſtate of ſelicity, when the good 
old king, our late illuſtrious ſovereign, —_— 
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with his fathers, having ſeen his latter days 
crowned with - ſuperlative and unexpected 


glory. The power, the grandeur, and mag- 


nanimity of Great Britain were acknowledged 
over the whole earth. Our prefent moſt 
amiable ſovereign next held the reins of go- 
vernment; and the higheſt hopes were moſt 


— conceived of a continuation of all theſe 
! 


eflings, from the goodneſs of His heart, the 
purity of his manners, and his other excellent 


valifications and accompliſhments. In this 


vation a reſignation took place, and a bright 
Rar from the north ſhone with ſupetior influ- 
ence at court. Mr. P— refigned in October 
tft; and . — B—— had, or was ſuppoſed 
to have, the lead in the A —. Here 
recommenced and broke forth that diſcord 


which has ſince increaſed, and is at this time 
every de aügdent g. 


An attempt to develope the cauſe of this 
diſcord ; to ſeperate the caſe of the two prin- 
—_— who are the objects of it, from 

at of our infidious enemy, his hirelings, and 
the mifguided partizans on both fides, who 
inadvertently, or with deſign, aid and affiſt 
the enemy in wid' ning the breach of union, 
which muſt be of the higheſt utility to him, 
and of the moſt deſtructive conſequence to 
us; to offer with the greateſt ſubmiſſion a 
plan of "coalition, and point out the fatal 
a OR, | effect 
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effects that may attend the progreſs of party; 
will be the ſubject. of what remains, 

I have ſaid that on Mr. P—'s. reſignation, 
and L—— B——'s real or ſuppoſed lead 

in the A , that diſcord broke forth, 
which has ſince increaſed, and is every day 
augmenting ; but to have a clear view of its 
cauſe,” we muſt go back to a remoter period. 
Our German connections had been an oſd and 

lar complaint, and our career of glory 

and ſucceſs had furniſhed us with acquiſitions, 
not only ſufficient, to accompliſh the end for 
which the war was undertaken, but to gratify 
us with the proſpect of large and additional 
advantages. In this ſituation it was no unna- 
tural event, that minds of the beſt and nobleſt 
diſpoſition ſhould. be inclined towards eſta- 
bliſhing the peace and repoſe of Europe; far 
leſs unnatural was it, Jar this inclination 
ſhould receive accumulated force and vigour 
from the proſpect of national felicity to ariſe 
from the calm repoſe of our ancient ſovereign 
in his latter days, and the introduction to 
government of a young Prince his Heir and 
ſucceſſor, whoſe good and benevolent diſpo- 
-fitions might be leſs obſtructed by the hurry 
and accidents of a turbulent incertain ſtate of 
war, and more extenſively. diffuſe themſelves, 
and endear the growing affections of his a they 
by caſing them of the burthens and taxes 
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fo cheerfully complied with, enlarging thelt 
commerce, and giving them all the bleſſings 
of a proſperous peace, under the influence of 
public virtue, and the advancement of the 
elegant and polite arts. And it is evident, 
that the more deeply the minds of men were 
imprefſed with a conviction that peace was 
the only means for attaining the bleſſings in 
view, ſo much the more ſtrongly would they 
be impelled to look after, and attain it by 
the method of immediate negotiation, and 
thereby preclude every croſs accident that 
might happen in the courſe of the war to 
procraſtinate the defir'd event, or change the 
preſent ſtate of things into worſe, To ſoften 
and bend the mind of the nation towards this 
object, ſeems to have been the aim of ſome 
pieces publiſhed about the time I am ſpeak- 
ing of; performances of ingenuity, addrefs and 
ſpirit, - but in their application to the conduct 
of » the: preſent war, refuted by every event 
that has happen'd, as they likewiſe are by 
what: has been the practice and fate of almoſt 
every ſtate and country ancient or modern, 
From the time of theſe publications, peace 
became by. degrees more and more a topic of 
diſcourſe and debate, In the mean time the 
deceaſe of his late majeſty having introduced 
our preſent auguſt ſovereign to the throne, 
and our freſh acquiſitions upon the enemy in 


all parts of the world giving a ſpecious pretext 
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to the French court to deſire the opening of 
conferences between the two nations; they 
applied for this, and their application was well 
_ received, But we are warranted to ſay, from 
the event, that the object of the French court, 
at that „ m 28 an equitable 
peace for itſelf, but either to impoſe u 
us a ſhameful and diſhonourable oo l _ 
_ frighten us into it by the appearance of a new 
enemy; or, united with that enemy, to try 
their fortune in the future contingencies of « 
freſh war. It was not to ſettle things ami- 
cably that they fent their miniſter; but to ſow 
deep into our boſom. the fatal ſeeds of difcord 
and diflentian, to corrode and blaſt every na- 
ble enterprize with infinite more ſucceſs, than 
their keeneſt efforts could make them. hope 
for in the premeditated future war. 15 

Monſ. Buſſy on his arrival in Great Britain, 
_ early perceived amongſt us a diverſity. of diſ- 
poſition as to the object of peace: the one 
more flexible, carneſt and gentle; the other 
more firm, indifferent and blunt, If I might 
be permitted, I would rank the firſt of theſe 
under the name of L—— B-——, and the 
Laſt under that of Mr. P—; as theſe two 
names have been lately made uſe of as a ſort 
of ſhiboleth; to diſcriminate the . parties. who 
create and occaſion our preſent diflention and 
- animoſity. The principles influencing the firſt 
of theſe ſpirits have been already deſcribed, 
0; 2 it 
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it remains that we attempt to delineate thoſe 
of the laſt, 
Mr. P—, and thoſe comprebended in his 
ſyſtem of conduct, were not averſe to peace. 
In the midſt of our glory and conqueſt, the 


Britiſh court generouſly manifeſted its equity 


and humanity for pieventing the farther ra- 
vages of war, by making overtures to that of 
France for coming to an accommodation : but 
thoſe overtures were rejected by that petulant 
and haughty court, with the ſcorn and con- 
tempt of conquerors, From this recent event, 
from the duplicity and infincerity of that court 
in all its tranſactions, from its movements and 
machinations at all the other courts of Eu- 
rope, from its unintermitting approaches to- 
wards the moſt intimate co-alition and union 
of intereſts and fortune with” the court of 
Spain; and from the retroſpective view of 
failure and di ſappointment in all our negocia- 
tions and expedients where the acquiſitions of 
the ſword had been defaced by the deeds of 
the pen, our allies deſerted for private and 
temporary advantages, our honour loſt in giv- 
ing hoſtages as a vanquith'd and enflaved peo- 
ple, our intereſt neglected or defeated in a 
future endleſs diſcuſſion of our boundaries of 


dominion; from all theſe, or ſuch like views, 


it was not unnatural for minds of the moft 


_ exalted greatneſs to think, that as they had 
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conducted the war with unexampled vigour, 
which had been followed with unparalelled 
ſucceſs, they ſhould improve this ſucceſs, and 
continue the exertioa of this vigour, till the 
enemy ſhould be brought to relent, and be- 
come fincere in their defires after peace: not 
indulged in negociations to. amuſe and relax 
our ſpirit, whilſt they were drawing breath, 
improving by our inattention, and looking out 
for auxiliaries and freſh aſſociates to renew the 
war; but puſhed in every ſtrong and attain- 
able port, till reduced to fix at once the capi- 
tal terms of peace, in clear and well executed 
preliminaries, 

In the courſe of this oppoſition of ſenti- 
ments, Monf, Buffy arrived in England: and, 
from the principles influencing the two great 
leaders of our A , became at firſt, we 
may preſume, acceptable. to L—— B 
as conceived to come with a fincere deſire and 
inclination of negotiating a peace; but ob- 
noxious to Mr, . who diſtruſted the ſince- 
rity of his intentions, and the integrity of his 
court. Buſſy improved upon the ſpirits of the 
time, and while he rendered himſelf agreeable 
by his courteſy and addreſs to the ſpeculators 
of negotiation, dexterouſly threw into a ſarca- 
ſtical light every virtue of thoſe who were for 
puſhing on our advantages with unremitting 
'vigour, Reſolution, firmneſs, and intrepi- 
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dity were converted into quixotiſm, obſtinacy, 
and inſolence; dignity into pride; manly bold. 
neſs into haughty preſumption, | 
Having thus raiſed his maſqu'd batteries, 

and pointed his artillery, he opened his grand. 
fire by that memorable memorial delivered to, * 
Mr. P—, on the 23d of July 1761. From 
this and the Duc de Choiſeul's declaration 
about the ſame time, it appears, that the 
courts of France and Spain had combined to- 
gether, and entered into deliberate, ſtrong, 
and intimate engagements, by which the 
crown of Spain was to direct and guaranty our 
peace with France, and the French king ad- 
Juſt our differences with Spain. But vigour 
animated the court of Britain, Mr. P—, by 
order of the king, returned to Mr, Buſſy his 
memorial, as totally inadmiſſible ; communi- 
cated his Majeſties order to Lord Briſtol at 
Madrid, to © remonſtrate with energy and 
* firmneſs, the unexampled irregularity of 
« that court; to defire a proper explanation 
* with regard to the naval armaments that 
% had been fo long preparing in the various 
«© ports of Spain, and to come to ſome ex- 
* plicit and categorical eclairciſſement with 
«« regard to the deſtination of her fleets, as 
<« well as with reſpe& to her diſpoſitions to 
maintain and cultivate friendſhip and good 
** correſpondence with Great Britain ;”” and 
broke off the conferences, by intimating the 
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recal of Mr. Stanley, and the diſmiſſion of 
M. Buſſy. Expectation hung upon the wing, 
reſpecting the conduct of Spain, till Lord 
Briſtol's diſpatches arrived on the 1 1th of Sep- 
tember, tranſmitting a paper of Mr, Wall's, 
containing the ſentiments of that coort, which 
fully, amply and affectionately owns and vin- 
. dicates her whole proceedings with France, 
and intimates the warmeſt attachment and ad- 
herence to the intereſts of that court. Mr. 
P— ſeems to have ſeen clearly at this time, 
the ultimate and ſecret views of Spain, and in 
this proſpe& he ſtood recollected in all his in- 
nate vigour and firmneſs, He conſidered this 
explanation of the Catholic King's ſentiments, 
as a full declaration of his engagements and 
reſolutions to ſupport the crown of France 
with all his power ; and the interſperſed faint 
compliments of tegard to Great Britain, as ſo 
many thin blinds and weak devices to put this 
kingdom off from its guard, till he ſhould be 
ſufficiently enabled, by receiving his treafure 
from the Weſt Indies, to commence war With 
a greater certainty of ſucceſs. © To diſappoint 
the effects of this plan, to precipitate this 

rond and unprovoked enemy into his own 
mare, to cut off from him his nerves and 
Yinews of wat, and hurl the calamities of his 
—5 daplicity and fineſs upon the heads of 
Himſelf and his people; Mr. P— moved for 
the moſt vigotous meaſures to be 1 
| . taken 
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taken and executed, by intercepting his trea- 
ſures, and carrying the terrors and miſchiefs of 


hoſtile -enmity into his wide extended domi- 
nions, under the ſanction of an open and de- 
clared war, unleſs, without farther negotia- 
tion, he inſtantly gave the fulleſt ſecurity and, 
ſatisfaction of his friendſhip and neutrality to 
the requiſition to be made thereof, not by the 
tardy and cautious ſteps of an ambaſſador, but 
by our commanders in chief at the head of 
the Britiſh power, tendering the acceptance 
of fincere friendſhip or inveterate enmity,” and 
armed in the might of the nation to ſave or 

deſtroy. | 
In this grand and leading motion finding 
himſelf over-ruled, nay unſupported by any 
but one noble L—— his fellow compatriot 
and coadjutor in the meaſures propoſed ; he 
faw his influence in the ſtate at an end. 
And therefore, as he knew himſelf able to 
anſwer and account for his courſe of admi- 
niſtration hitherto, this appeared to him the 
propereſt time to reſign his truſt, when he 
could no longer be uſeful in the execution 
of it; but muſt either obſtruct and embarraſs 
the meaſures carried on by others, if he op- 
poſed, them; or ſacrifice his own fame and 
honaur, if he concurred in them, contrary 
to his own conviction, and what he appre- 
hended to be the intereſt of his country, 
Theſe, or ſuch. like fair and honeſt motives, 
| CS: might 
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might be, or rather certainly were the cauſe 


of Mr. P——'s reſignation. 

No leſs fair and honeſt might be, or rather 
certainly were, the motives of L—— B 
and thoſe who joined with him, in the diſ- 
cuſſion: of this capital point. A tedious, bloody 

and expenſive war, with ſo powerful an enemy 

as France, might well induce their attention 
and caution, how they involved their young 
Sovereign and country in a new war with a 
powerful King, rich in his reſources of trea- 
ſure, and formidable by a numerous fleet of- 
capital ſhips; or threw this King into the 
arms and intire intereſt of an enemy, . whom 
they might thereby enable to riſe with re- 
newed vigour, Spain had not only ſhewed 
no open enmity towards us, but had at times 
ſo perſevered in profeſſions of friendſhip, that 
even our Ambaſſador was led to think ſhe 
defired to be upon the beſt terms with us, 
Tt was not the intereſt of the crown of Spain 
to embarraſs itſelf with the broken fortunes of 
France: and altho' the friendſhip of nature 
and conſanguinity might be ſtrong between 
theſe two crowns, it was not reaſonable to 
think it would ſo far miſlead a new King, 
that he ſhould involve his new ſubjects, and 
his own intereſts, in thoſe calamities and ruins 
of war, which might be ſuppoſed to be un- 
avoidable, in taking part againſt a victorious 
pqwertul and triumphant nation, fluſhed with 
ſucceſs, 
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ſacceſs, and ſkilled in the arts of conqueſt. 
Under theſe cireumſtances it appeared neither 
juſt nor politic to be the agreſſors, in hurry- 
ing on hoſtilities, and making an enemy ; 
when by delay, and farther negotiation, we 
might preſerve a friend, and obtain the bleſ- 
ſings of a good peace with the whole world. 
But at the fame time it was thought neceſ- 
tary, nor to relax in vigour, or be unpre- 
pared for the worſt; which, if it ſhould 
happen in this way, would clear us from the 
aſperſion thrown out upon us at the com- 
mencement of our war with France: and our 
moderation and equity obtain us the eſteem 
and approbation of all Europe, when they 
beheld with how much reluQtance we entered 
upon a new war. IL | 

From this inveſtigation of the principles 
influencing the conduct of thoſe two great 
men, L— B-— and Mr. P ; we may 
be able to develope the cauſe of the preſent 
diſcord : eſpecially if we add to theſe prin- 
ciples, that generous and noble emulation for 
glory, which has always animated in all ages 
the greateſt and moſt accompliſhed men in 
free ſtates, and which has been and always 
will be of the higheſt advantage and ſervice 
whilſt confined: within the terms and boun- 
daries of the conſtitution and government. 
And by comprehending exactly the caſe of 
theſe two principal perſons, we may alſo be 


enabled 
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enabled to ſeparate it from that of our inſi- 
dious enemy, his hirelings, and thoſe miſ- 
guided partizans on both ſides, who aid and 
affiſt him in widening the breach of union and 
national harmony. For from all that has don 
miſed it will clearly appear, 

. Firſt, That I B—— and Mr. N 
in their aim, which is to advance and 
eſtabliſh the glory, intereſt and felicity of their 
country. 

Second, That they likewiſe agree in this, 
-: peace is the means of aceompliſhing that 


Third, That they differ only in the manner 
or method by which they may beſt obtain this 
. L— B — mclines to _—— 
Mr. P to the deciſion of the ſword : 
which difference the perſonal, moral and dae 
character of each is unimpeachable. 

Fourth, That it is equally uncertain, and 
intirely a matter of contingency, which of 
theſe methods, occaſioning this difference, is 
the beſt. A reverſe of fortune might give the 

ference to L— B-—'$s meaſure; a con- 
tinuance of ſucceſs, compelling the enemy to 
ſue for and accept of out terms, Ong fancy 
Mr. P——'s. 

From all which we may couclode, that the 
original and primary cauſe of the i preſent diſ- 


cord, was no other than a difference of opi- 


oy ariſing from the difftrence of genius and 
temper 
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temper in thoſe two great men, about the 
meaſures to be followed for acquiring peace, 
as the means of obtaining what was equally 
the principal object of both, the felicity and 


* 


33 of their _ and that from 


— 


e time of deciding the great and capital 
point reſpecting our conduct with Spain, when 

r. P—— reſigned and L B. — took up 
the lead in the adminiſtration, they have ha 
a generous contention for fame, ſuperadded 
to their mutual attachments to their country 
Mr. P—— reſting upon the unequal'd ad- 
vantages and glory obtained thro' the whole 
courfe of his influence in the adminiſtration, 
and the grateful affections of the nation for 
his vigorous, ſucceſsful and upright conduct; 
. B—— upon the integrity of his public 
affections, the conſciouſneſs of his own abi- 
lities, the eſteem and approbation of His 
8 , and the attachment and love of 
thoſe to whom his virtues and capacity ate 
known; by means of all which he aſpires and 
hopes to rear his fame upon the bleflings and 
happineſs to be obtained and ' ſecured to the 
nation, by an honourable and advantageous 

CC.. 3 

In all this conteſt, there appears nothing 
to prevent our reſpect for both theſe great 
men; nothing to binder their mutual eſteem. 
of one another: and whilſt their ultimate ob- 
ject is one and the ſame, and terminates in 
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endeavouring to accompliſh the public good, 
we may derive the higheſt benefits from both 
of them. 5 

Very different is the caſe of our inſidious 
enemy, and the unnatural and bribed hire- 
lings who would promote his cauſe; as alſo 
of the bigotted partizans of theſe two great 
men, who aid and aſſiſt the common enemy 
in widening the breach of union, and drivin 
us into all the horrors of diſcord and party 
rage. The deſign of theſe is to divide us. 
It matters not whether we hate or eſteem z 
or who be the object of either, L— B 
or Mr. P They repreſent both of them 
in the moſt unfavourable and even criminal 
lights; and would have us ſcorn and deteſt 
each other, becauſe we have been born in 
different parts of the ſame iſland, country and 
ſoll : a diviſion, which were it to take place, 
is infinitely bigger with miſchief and calamity 
than all the factions of Whig and Tory, all 
the abortive attempts of Jacobitiſm, and all 
the diſtinctions and parties that were ever at- 
tempted before. We will touch lightly upon 
the — of this ſort, both as they reſpect 
Mr. P and L— B—. 
Mr. P having reſigned the ſeals, has 
been branded as a penſioner; and as having 
all along acted in expectation of this penſion, 
and of the honours conferred, on his family: 
that theſe being his ultimate views, when they 
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were offered him he meanly accepted them, 
and deſerted the ſervice of his country. — He 
has been accuſed as haughty, inſolent and ſe- 
ditious; as throwing up his office 'with a 
view to diſtreſs government, and embarraſs his 
S——, unleſs he were permitted to rule 
with an abſolute ſway, and Vizir-like to con- 
troul the K and his whole council. — He 
has been charged with acting inconſiſtently 
with himſelf, in adhering to German con- 
nections, paying tribute to the K—— of 
, and exhauſting by a ſeries of prodi- 
gality, extravagance, profuſion and diſſipation 
the treaſures of his country, by which the na- 
tional debt is enormouſly augmented. 
Malice, armed in all her power of enmity 
and falſhood, has only been able, in all theſe 
accuſations, to utter groſs contradictions and 
abſurdities, | | | 
- To ſuppoſe the K beſtowing, and Mr, 
P receiving the penſion and honours 
mentioned, in the way of bargain for his re- 
ſignation; is to contradift and deſtroy the 
other ſuppoſition, of his reſigning with the 
Inſolent and ſeditious view of diſtreſſing go- 
vernment, and embarraſſing his 8 And 
to ſuppoſe the laſt caſe to be true, the firſt 
muſt evidently be falſe. For 'tis impoſſible 
that the K reigning over his free people, 
not only without any competitor, but without 
the remnant of any faction to oppoſe him, 
| and 
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and having the univerſal love and affection of 
his ſubjects, ſhould ſtoop to reward and ho- 
nour a man for affronting his Majeſty, and 
attempting to diſtreſs his government. The 
prerogative of the King is, to diſmiſs his ſer- 
vants when he has no farther uſe for them; 
the liberty of the ſubject, to reſign when he 
ean no longer ſerve; The refignation of Mr. 
B. — has been already mentioned, and it 
appears neither inſolent nor ſeditious. The 
prefents and honours given to his family upon 
that oceaſion, were given with fo much prince- 
ly grace, and accepted of with ſo much jnde- 
pendent freedom, as to be with every ſenſible 
and unprejudiced mind beyond the power of 
calumny to ſtain, Had he refuſed the bene- 
volence and bounty of his Prince, ſo nobly 
and kindly preſſed on him; well might thoſe 
enemies of Britain have ſaid, he was haughty 
and infulted his S——— , would not receive 
any mark of his favour and eſteem, and by 
that ſufficiently indicated his ſeditious inten- 
tion of obſtructing his government. But what 
demonſtrates theſe ſlanders to be as abſurd as 
they are falſe, is, the equal even uniform con- 
duct of this great man ever ſince his reſigna- 
tion.” The ſame meaſures have been recom- 
mended, the ſame vigorous efforts preſſed upon 
parliament and miniſters, and the ſame atten- 
tion ſhewn towards the intereft and glory of 
his Prince and country, as when he had = 
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direction of the war as a miniſter himſelf. 
Neither meanly truckling to thoſe he left be- 
hind him in the ſtate, nor raiſing oppofition or 
embarraſſment to the courſe of government, 
he aided and powerfully recommended the 
expediency, the neceſſity of giving full and 
ample ſupplies for the exigencies of the war in 
every quarter of the world, not only to Ger- 
many, but likewiſe to Portugal. The exalted 

pearance he made in the cloſe of the laſt 
feſſion of parliament, on the ſubject of a vote 
of credit, exhibits his character in the pureſt 
light, as a moſt faithful ſervant to his Prince, 
and a moſt ſteady and invariable friend to his 
country. The preſents and family honours are 
not therefore the bribed hire of venal ſervice, 
or treacherous deſertion of the public .caufe z _ 
but marks of royal eſteem-upon the one hand, 
and free dutiful attachment on the other, ſuch 
as a good Prince may confer, and an ' honeſt 
ſubject ought to receive, | 

The charge brought againſt Mr. P— of 
having inconſiſtently with himſelf adhered to 
German connections, and payed tribute to 
the K of P , 4s: no leſs inconclu- 
five and abfurd. Becauſe Mr, P. had diſ- 
approved and oppoſed German connections be- 
fore he was a miniſter, is that a reaſon when 
called into the adminiftration, and finding it 
impracticable to break them, that he ſhould 
not turn thqſe connections to the beſt advan- 
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tage for the ſervice of this country, and di- 
ſtreſs of the enemy. Becauſe he had oppoſed 
German connections when made the chief and 
capital object of view, and occaſioning a re- 
laxation of attention to what was our real 
grand intereſt, or an impotency of force to 
accompliſh any great point in our own pro- 
vince as a naval power; is that a reaſon why 
he ſhould not have made them a ſecondary 
conſideration, and adopted them in a manner 
to be highly conducive and ſubſervient to what 
was our main object, diſtreſſing the enemy at 
ſea, and reducing and poſſeſſing his foreign 
dominions, colonies and ſettlements ? — Had 
Mr. P— relaxed in vigour towards this main 
point of intereſt and ſervice to his country, 

ſor the ſake of the German connections; he 
would then have done what he blamed in 
others, and been inconſiſtent ' with - kimſelf. 
But he .enlarged and ſtrengthened our naval 
power, multiplied our expeditions, attacked the 
enemy in all his vulnerable parts, and made 
thoſe very German connections inſtrumental 
to our main and true intereſt, naval and fo- 
reign conqueſts, — To connect Great Britain 
with Germany, or any other country or ſtate, 
where her intereſt, her honour, or good faith 
are not concerned; is certainly both practically 
and theoretically wrong. But Great Britain, 
both as one of the chief powers of Europe, 


and as a naval and commercial power may, 
2 and 
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and muſt at times, as her intereſt, her honour; 
or good faith directs, be connected with Ger- 
many, and all countries and ſtates of Eu- 
rope: and to neglect ſuch connections, would 
be to neglect her own real importance, her 
commerce, and all the means by which her 
power has been attained, and muſt be ſup- 
ted. Let us ſee what would have been the 
natural and probable conſequence of giving up 
all connections with Germany. Would not 
Hanover have fallen into the poſſeſſion of the 
French? Would not France — been there- 
by, not only freed from the diverſion the Bri- 
tiſh, Hanoverian, and Heſſian troops have 
cauſed her in that quarter, but enlarged and 
augmented in her ſtrength by the whole and 
entire force of that electorate, and the country 
of Heſſe? Is it not natural and probable to 


think that this' united force, added to and 


combined with the powers of Germany, 


Ruſſia, and the Poliſh ſovereign, would have 


ſoon oppreſſed and conquered Pruſſia, and all 
his' countries? In the diviſion of theſe con» 


yu may we not with probability think, 


at a branch of the houſe of Bourbon would 
have been an Elector of Hanover, and of the 


houſe of Auſtria of Pruſſia; and that large 


parcels of the Pruſſian dominions would have 


been aſſign'd to reward and gratify the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia and the Poliſh King? May we 
not conclude that France, united with Ger- 


D many, 


| ! 
many, and intimate with Spain, would have 
improved her intereſt and ſituation to our diſ- 
advantage as a maritime power, in the Baltic, 
Mediterranean, and Atlantic ſeas? — But we 
will ſuppoſe for the ſake of argument, that 
by ſome extraordinary and happy fate, Pruſſia, 
Hanover and Heſſe would have been given 
up again at the end of the war, only weaken- 
ed, impoveriſh'd and impair' d. Would not 
France have been, by having theſe countries 
thus ſubdued and occupied during the war, at 
perfect reſt within herſelf, and had only her 
ſea coaſts to guard againſt any deſcents from 
us? Muſt ſhe not then, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, have been able, before her fleet was 
ſo much deſtroyed as it is now, to have ſup- 
plied Canada with a force far ſuperior to what 
we could have fent, either to attack her terri- 
tories there, or to defend our own in North 
America? Is it not likewiſe highly probable, 
that in the height of this ſuperior ſituation, 
Spain might have been induced to have join'd 
her early with her whole maritime power; or 
to have fold us her neutrality at the expence 
of our intereſt and honour ? With what dif- 
ficulty did we obtain our conqueſts in Canada, 
| where but a very few French troops appear'd : 
| what then muſt have been the cafe, had the 
(| enemy been at liberty to have ſent whatever 
1 ſupplies he pleaſed, not only thither, but to 
| the Eaſt and Weſt Indies? when all theſe cir- 
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curnſtances ate duly conſidered, I doubt not 


but they will carry along with them the clear- 
eſt conviction, that our connections with Ger- 
many this war were not only honourable, but. 
of the higheſt advantage ; that by this means, 


the enemy was wholly occupied, and rendered 
unable to give any adequate aſſiſtance to his 
dominions abroad ; and that our forces having, 
been ſo judicioufly employed, ſo excellently 
commanded, and fo diſtinguiſhedly ſucceſsful, 
give the higheſt propriety to thoſe energic ex- 
preſſions, That America was conquered. in, 
t Germany.”— And © that the millſtone of a. 
* continental war was formerly about the 
* neck of a Britiſh miniſtry, but now is put 
about the neck of the French.” Rome was 
ſaved in Africa in juſt ſuch a manner, as A= 
merica was conquered in Germany. The Ro- 
mans compelled the Carthaginians, to evacuate 
Italy to defend Carthage; Britain's connections 
in Germany compelled the French to employ 


* 
— 


their whole force there, and to loſe Ame- 


rica, | HEY 

The other accuſation which imputes to Mr. 
P— prodigality, extravagance, profuſion and 
diſſipation of the public money, by which the 


creaſed, exhibits the moſt lively inſtance of 
French efftontery, in the agents of Monſ. 
Buſſy; or of the immeaſurable height ta 
which injuſtice and malevolence, when in- 


D 2 creaſed 


national debt hath been fo enormouſly in- 
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creaſed by partial attachments and party bi- 
gotry may arrive ſometimes even amongft 
ourſelves. Had Mr. P— laviſh'd this public 
money on objects inconſiſtent or unconnected 
with the war, objects that were uſeleſs or 
cumberſome to its ſucceſs; had he paid for 
troops that never came into the field, or when 
they came never fought, or when they fought 
cauſed no interruption to the progreſs and con- 


| queſts of the enemy, no embarraſſment to the 


exertion of bis powers, no prevention of his 
attention to the capital and chief ſeat of the 
war, no compulſion upon him to exert his 
omen force in the worſt manner for his own. 

rvice, in the beſt for ours; in ſhort, upon, 
objects and towards purpoſes, no ways condu- 
cive to the honour, intereſt, and ſucceſs of 
Great Britain; it might then have been ſaid 
he was guilty of prodigality and diffipation. 
Had he laviſhed this money in ſeducing and 
corrupting the manners and minds of the 
people, in bribing and jobbing for elections, 
in inffuencing or buying off the leaders of an 
oppoſition, or trimming to his own purpoſes a 
penſionary houſe of commons; then might it 
have been ſaid he was guilty of prodigality and 


diſſipation. Or had he lavifh'd this public 


money in acquiring a miniſterial fortune to 
himſelf, in agrandizing his relations, friends 
and ' dependents; the accuſation might have 
then been juſtly laid. But when none of uf 
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this can be affirm'd, when, on the contrary, 
this public money has been employed to pro- 

- mote the honour, and advance the intereſt of 
Great Britain, in maintaining her influence, 
dignity and character as a great and principal 
power in Europe, in ſupporting heroic, in- 
jured, and oppreſſed majeſty,” in vindicating 
the civil as well as the religious rights of Ger- 
many; and in making all theſe eſſentially co- 
incide with, accelerate and accompliſh the 
ſecurity and welfare of Great Britain itſelf, by 
exerciſing, waſting, harraſſing, and defeating - 
the whole internal force of the enemy, and 
incapacitating him by this means from exert- 
ing any powerful efforts in behalf of his foreign 
dominions and ſettlements: this is not prodiga- 
lity and diſſipation, but an application of the 
public money to the beſt and trueſt advantage 
and intereſt of the nation. When this public 
money has been employed in building ſhips, 
levying troops, fitting out expeditions, and 
wafting the Britiſh thunder to every quarter 
of the world, to the joy of our friends, the 
diſmay. of the enemy, and the ſurprize and 
aſtoniſhment of all Europe; this is fo far from 
prodigality and diſſipation, that it is the ge- 
nuine and maſterly application of the public 
money to the higheſt public uſe and ſervice. 
— When the fruits and effects of this applica- 
tion of the public money is ſeen and felt in 
our conqueſt and poſſeſſion of almoſt every 

D 3 ſet- 
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ſettlement and territory the enemy held a» 
broad, in the extenſive acquiſition and en- 
3 largement of our trade and commerce, and in 
j the riches lowing in upon us by our captures 
made at ſea, This cannot poſſibly be prodi- 8 
gality and diſſipation, but economy and abi- f 
lity of the nobleſt kind, The national debt | 
is very great: the taxes, impoſts and duties, ; 
adequate to 'railing the neceſſary annual ſup- 
plies for ſupporting and carrying on the war, 
are very heavy: and what are our returns for 
all this immenſe expence ? Here they are; let 
us examine them thoroughly, and judge for 
ourſelves. In the ravages of a long and bloody 
war, we. have not only enjoyed every where 
j at home the ſweets and pleaſures of the moſt 
| profound peace, but our trade, our commerce, 
aur riches have been immenſely extended; 
that of the enemy totally ruined; his mer- 
chants bankrupts; his people miſerable in 
poverty; and himſelf without credit, reduced 
to beg a pitiful alms of his nobility and clergy. 
Our ſettlements in America have been not 
only ſecured, and the boundaries extended to 
the utmoſt limits we could have wiſhed to 
carry them; but almoſt all the enemy's coun- 
tries, poſſeſſions and ſettlements are added to 
them. We haye been put into the entire 
- polleſſion, of the fiſh trade, fur trade, African 
trade; moſt of the ſugar trade, and all the 
eacmy's trade and poſſeſſions in the Eaſt 
5 Indies, : 
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Indies, the Muritias #, excepted, Theſe 
articles of commerce raiſed and agrandized 
the French to the dignity and importance 
of a maritime power; in theſe they were our 
formidable rivals ; and by means of theſe ex- 
alted their naval force almoſt to an equalit 

with ours. Stript of theſe it now 8 


upon the government of Great Britain how 


far, or whether ever France, ſhall be a naval 
ſtate of importance ſufficient to give us an 

future . diſturbance. Theſe conqueſts, chens 
poſſeſſions, this increaſe of trade, commerce, 
and felicity, are what have enabled us to raiſe 
ſuch immenſe ſupplies annually; as far exceed 
thoſe of any former period. So that if much 
has been taken from the nation in the expence 
of the war, much more has been added to it 


than the amount of that expence. Weighing 


theſe returns, viewing this plain ſtate, of our 


affairs, which is founded upon - indubitable 


facts, and within the comprehenſion of every 
capacity; we ſhall find that the enormous 
public debt of the nation, the aids given to 
the King of Pruſſia, the ſums expended upon 
our troops and connections in Germany, have 
not been raiſed out of the treaſure of this 


nation as it ſtood before the war: but that 


the war has ſupplied that treaſure, and the 
nation itſelf been _ enriched. We ſhall find 
that the enemy himſelf has paid the expences 
of the war, and that 5 poverty and _— 
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of the French ſubjects have been the enriches 
ment of the Britiſh. We ſhall find that our 
conqueſts are more than a ſufficient mortgage 
for the whole capital debt of the nation, by 
the future acquiſitions arifing from commerce; 
and ſhould it be neceſſary to give part of 
them back, yet much more may be kept than 
will correſpond to the capital debt of the 
_ war. With this ſtate of our affairs 

fore us, permit me to aſk, whence ought 
we to conjecture thoſe falſe, inflammatory and 
treacherous charges proceed, that Mr, P—— 
has prodigally waſted and diſſipated the public 
money, and loaded the nation with inſur- 
mountable debt; that the accumulation of out 


conqueſts, is but the accumulation of our di- 
ſtreſs; that our connections with Germany 


have been rainous to our intereſts; that our 
treaty. with Pruffia had neither our preſerva- 
tion, our intereſt or honour in view? Are 
theſe the ſenſations of truth, the ſuggeſtions 


'of patriotic virtue, the feelings of the ſons of - 
freedom, liberty and Britain? Or do they not 


carry in their very phraſe and meaning, their 
french original FA they not the bloſſoms 
and flowers of that ſeductive feed fo plenti- 
fully ſown by Monſ. Buffy ; when his whole 
deportment and ambaſſy was to embroil, di- 
vide and deſtroy the harmony, concord and 


felicity of our country? To him, and to the 
deteſtably corrupted epgines and tools of his 


faction, 
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faction, let them only be imputed. Far be 
it from the true friends of L— B—, far 
from the friends of liberty and Britain, to 
conſpire” in ſuch combinations of falſchood, 
abſurdity and detraction. 
The ſame malevolence of ſpirit hath Exert- 


" ed itſelf againſt L— B , with as much 
abſurdity, and with infinitely more audacious 
indecency. 


He has been charged as a man onacquiliited 
with public buſineſs; and therefore, except 
he could lay claim 'to A1 * unqualified 
for the employment he holds in the govern- 
ment. — He has been calumniated on account 
of the ſpot of his birth ; and reproached anc 
vilified as a Scotchman, in contradiſtinction to 
an Engliſhman: and it has been alledged, 
that in conſequence of this accident, all places 
of government muſt needs be occupied by 
Scotchmen, — He has been revil'd as al 
ſuming power by means of his favour with his 
8; and the records of paſt times have 
been ranſack'd, and invention tortur'd, to bring 
to public view the crimes and villanies of men 

and women who have had influence at Fs 


and the miſrule, oppreſſion and perfidy of 1 
weak or bad Fiinces: 4 

One thing is very remarkable, that in all 
this torrent of abuſe, not one fact has been | 
produced to ſupport or give the leaſt credit 
or — to any part of the calumnies — 9 
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illiberally - utter'd, If by public buſineſs is 
meant a knowledge of the detail and manner 
of paſſing buſineſs through the public offices; 
then the conſtant clerks and ſervants of theſe 


offices are the greateſt proficients : and it is 


from them that all Miniſters have learn'd, 
and muſt learn, the formalities, punctillios 
and minutia of buſineſs in their reſpective de- 


partments. But if by public buſinefs be meant, 


a knowledge of the conſtitutian and intereſt 
of Great Britain and its dominions, and the 
application and exertion of that knowledge 
to whatever reſpects the felicity and advan- 
tage of the ſtate, either internally, or in the 
tenor of conduct to be - obſerv'd externally 
with foreign powers; then will L— B 
appear from his education as a ſcholar and a 
gentleman, from his rank of life as a noble- 
man and a member of the legiſlature, from 
his acquaintance with men of the firſt emi- 
nence in public buſineſs, from his natural 
Habit and temper of mind towards ſtudy and 
obſervation, and from his &conomy, juſtice, 
integrity and ability in private life, to ſtand in 
as fair a light as any Miniſter that has been 


before him, 


I B-— has been charged with being 
a Scotchman, in contradiſtinction to an En- 


glichman; and, as a neceſſary deduction from 


this accidental circumſtance, it has been in- 


ferred, that Scotchmen muſt needs now oc- 


cupy 
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cupy all places of government. Time was 
when ſuch a deſcription and contra- diſt inction 
had juſt place. Then this iſland was divided 
into two giſtion&t kingdoms ; which had each 
of them their own laws, their own intereſts, 
and ftood abſolutely independent of one ano- 
ther. The union broke down this barrier; 
and, happily for both, formed the whole iſland 
into one kingdom, having but one people, 
one intereſt, one legiſlature. This kingdom 
is neither that of England, nor Scotland, but 
the kingdom of Great Britain; this people are 
neither Scotch, nor Engliſh, but Britons, and 
the people of Great Britain, This is a fun- 
damental law of the kingdom, by which- the 
former deſcription and diſtinction, marking 
two ſeparate kingdoms and people, are abro- 
ated and annul'd, To object therefore to 

— B-— that he comes from the North, 
is equally ridiculous and capricious, as it 
would be to object to Mr, P or to any 
other Miniſter or officer of the crown, that 


be came from the Weſt, or any other quarter 


of the kingdom. To think or ſurmiſe that 


the former will only employ and recommend 


North Britons, is equally abſurd as to ima- 
gine of the latter, that he or they would only 
make uſe of Weſt, Eaſt or South Britons. In 
this kingdom the ſubjects have naturally all 
the ſame right. A man from the North has 
as good a title to be called to civil or mili- 
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' tary employments and operations, as a man 


from the South, or any other 'quarter, And 
until it can be aſcertain'd that ſome particu- 
lar village, town, county, or diſtrict of Great 
Britain, is ſpecially productive of genius, abi- 
lity, merit and integrity, above all the reſt; 
there is no ſpot in the kingdom can, or 
ſhould, give any natural juſt preference to 
one man, more than another, to be employed 
in the ſervice of his country, —The ſeat of 
government muſt neceſſarily attract candidates 
for preferment from all parts of the king- 
dom. Move it from London to Edinburgh, 
and the bridge over the Tweed would be as 
uſeful to tranſport the people from the South 
to the North, as it is now. to tranſport them 
from the North to the South. Remove it to 
Radnor, and we ſhould then find it expe- 
dient to make roads for preferment over the 
mountains of Wales, —In what kingdom on 
earth were the offices and employments of go- 
vernment ever diſtributed in proportion to the 
numbers poſſeſſing the ſeveral diſtricts it 
might be divided into, or the taxes they 
might pay? If there never were any ſuch, 
ail if this never was the caſe in Great Bri- 
tain; why that invidious contraſt, ſo elabo- 
rately endeavour'd to be drawn, between the 
North and the South Britons, as to the former 
being employed more than the latter? Ad- 
a 


g this invidious ſuggeſtion to be true, 
it 
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it has not happened under L—- B——, but 
under Mr, P , and all the Miniſters be- 
fore them. And the reaſon is obvious why 
it might happen, and why it is expedient and 
fit that it ſhould happen; The trade. and 
commerce of South Britain is incomparably 
greater than that of North Britain, and. the 
gentlemen vaſily more affluent and rich. By 
. this means they are enabled not only to leave 
their eldeſt ſons in a ſtate of eaſe and inde- 
pendency, but to ſettle their younger in buſi- 
neſs and commerce, which ſufficiently employs 
their attention, and gains them freſh affluence 
and fortune. This ſtate of wealth and in- 
dependency puts them above the neceſſity, 
as the conſciouſneſs of their own importance 
raiſes them above the deſire, of traverſing all 
the rugged thorny tracts of court ſolicitation. 
On the other hand, commerce was later in- 
troduced into North Britain, longer held in 
contempt, and is at preſent but in its infancy, 
in reſpect of the progreſs and growth of it 
in the South. Gentlemen not being ſo rich 
in that part of the kingdom as they are in 
this, and being fonder too of renown in arms 
than in buſineſs, as well as not having the 
means of eſtabliſhing their ſons in a high 
rank of commerce at home, are thence na- 
turally led to ſolicit employment at court, or 
lay out their little fortunes in purchaſing com- 
miſſions in the army, or becoming adventurers 

in 
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In trade at London, or abroad in the colontes, 
This I apprehend is the true reaſon and cauſe 


that North Britons may be feen in the army, 


and in the ſervice of — government, in num- 
bers aps exceeding the proportion of people 

in Ken part of the Cogn to char 2 
the other. But this is not a caſe of favour 
but ariſes from nature, neceſſity and good 
policy; and redaunds to the utility and be- 
nefit of the whole nation. Every ſenſible man 
amongſt us muſt comprehend the advantage 
arifing to his country from employing the 
Highlanders as officers and ſoldiers in our ar- 
mies againſt the common enemy, by which 
the ſchemes of a foreign faction are entirely 
broken, the intereſt of a Pretender left with- 
cout hope, and a very conſiderable force not 
only taken from the French fervice, but added 
to our own: whilft thus all the ſubjects of 
the nation are united in one and the ſame 
view, to ſupport our common conſtitution and 
government, and repel and cruſh every foreign 
enemy, He will likewiſe with equal clear- 
neſs perceive, from what has been faid, that 
it is the advantage and happineſs of the South 
country gentlemen to be in ſuch affluent cir- 
cumſtances, as not to put them under the 
neceſſity of appearing candidates in ſuch num- 
bers for employments from the government, 
as the North country gentlemen are obliged 
to do; and that this fituation which the French 
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faction would repreſent as a grievance, is in 
fact a very high and diſtinguiſhing bleſſing in 
favour of the South Britons. — Juſtice and 
candour would have requir'd, that L— B-— 
ſhould have at leaſt introduced ſome remark- 
ably greater number of North Britons into 
employments than former Miniſters had done, 
and that South Britons and the intereſt of the 
| kingdom in general were thereby really hurt; 
before ſo much as the ſhadow of a charge 
ſhould have been laid againſt him: but juſtice 
and candour are ſtrangers to French councils; 
and much more to frenchified Britons, when 
they have become the minions and-tools of a 


faction, whoſe deſign in all this is not to lay 


open any real grievance, but to miſlead and 


divide us, by detaching us from our only true 


intereſt, that of mutual affection, eſteem and 
union, in order that we may fooliſhly em- 
brace an abſurd, ideal and fictitious ſyſtem, 
of there being two kingdoms, two-people, and 


two intereſts, in one and the ſame kingdom 


of Great Britain, ſeparate foreign and oppos'd 
the one to the other. Permit them but to 
effect this, by giving up implicitly your un- 
derſtandings, affections and feelings to their 
abſolute management and direction, and they 
have gain'd their point. They will then have 
eſtabliſhed faction upon a more extenſive and 
pernicious bottom, than ever was- attempted 
heretofore. Our importance, influenee and 
power, as a nation, will then be effectually 

broken, 


— 
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broken, by the introduction of mutual anti- 
pathy, rage and ſedition in every ſphere of 
government, in every order and rank of men; 
in place of our being actuated, as we have been 
hitherto, with one mind and one ſpirit, againſt 
the enemies of our country. | 
+ L— B— has been accuſed of aſſuming 
power by means of his favour with his S——, 
Could any accuſation be more abſurd, or 
more inſolently laid than this? Becauſe L— 
B—— has the honour of being eſteem'd by 
the K——, ſhall his Majeſty for that reaſon 
not employ him in his ſervice ? Let us ap- 

this caſe to our ſelvess Whom do we 
chuſe to confide in? Whom to manage our 
buſineſs and act in our affairs? Are they not 
thoſe whom we moſt eſteem ? Thoſe whoſe 
ability, probity and attachment to us, endear 
them moſt to our affection? Or, ' ſhould we 
rather employ thoſe whom we don't know; 
or of whom we have a mean or bad opi- 
nion? And yet this we ſhould do, if this 
charge have any meaning in it, His M 
agreeably to the conſtitution, is veſted with 
the executive power of the nation. In vir- 
tue of this effential and conſtitutional pre- 
rogative, he employs whom he pleaſes in the 
execution and diſcharge of all the offices and 
duties of ' ſtate, Hard indeed would it be, 
ſhould the K not have the liberty of 


- a 


chooſing his own ſervants, whilſt his _— 
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have that of declining his ſervice. Our con- 
ſtitution has likewiſe provided a regular 
channel, for laying before his M the 
ſentiments of his people, reſpecting the ill 
conduct of his Miniſters; and the crown 
has ſeldom been known to flight ſuch ſo- 
lemn applications. But, in the preſent caſe, 
has there been the ſmalleſt room for public 
complaint during the ſhort ſpace of L— 
B 's adminiſtration ? , Have thoſe outra- 
geous accuſers been able to produce one 
article againſt him, as a man, or a Miniſter ? 
— Deſtitute as they are of all decency, they 
have been reduced to this ſingle article, that 
his M— has an eſteem and regard for 
him; a circumſtance which ought naturally 
to recommend him to the eſteem and re- 
gard of the people. — Had thoſe detractors 
gone no farther, the petulance and impo- 
tency of their charge would have hardly 
merited notice; but they have exceeded the 
bounds of the moſt profligate writers in the 
moſt profligate times. Unable to diſcover 
any crime, they have endeavoured in their 
invention of prints, and in their hiſtory of 
favourites, to taint our imaginations with 
ideas of bad women, of wicked Miniſters, 
and of weak Princes, who have been infa- 
mous for miſrule in this and other coun- 
tries. To apply theſe: odious and deteſtable 
characters to the preſent time, would be as 
unjuſt 


— 
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unjuſt as criminal, Yet who are fo blind 
as not to diſcover the intention of exhibit- 
ing ſuch pictures? Or who ſo hardy, as not 
to dread their ill effects upon weak minds, 
ſtimulated - by French emiflaries, who may 
be employed in every part of the kingdom 
to enforce and heighten them with the moſt 
wicked implications, 

Permit me here to ſum up the oppoſition be- 
tween the characters of theſe two great men, 
who divide our ſentiments and opinions, and 
that of the French faction and its adherents, 
who take advantage of this diviſion. ; 

In delineating the principles influencing 


L— B— and Mr. P-— we have ſeen. 


nothing but what is amiable, patriotic and 
national. Their ultimate object is one and 
the ſame, the glory, honour and felicity of 
Great Britain, The means of obtaining this 
object is peace, in which they are likewiſe 
both agreed; but have differed with reſpect 
to the means by which it ſhould be brought 
about, Mr. P would accompliſh it, by 
a vigorous unrelenting proſecution of the 
war; L— B , by the gentle, equitable 
and candid diſcuſſions of negotiation, Lm— 
B——, while he continues open to the me- 
thod of negotiation, has, during the courſe 
of his adminiſtration, employed the whole 
force of the nation in diſtreſſing the enemy, 
and enlarging its conqueſts, Mr, P 2 
2 5 nce 
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ſince his reſignation, has ſteadily and inva- 
riably exerted himſelf, as a member of the 
legiſlature, in recommending the ſupport of 
our allies, the faithful accompliſhment and 
continuance. of our plan of connections on 
the continent, the puſhing of the enemy on 
all ſides, and the liberal ſupply of whatever 
ſums may be found requiſite for TN 
his Majefty and his Miniſters to effect a 
theſe purpoſes. Here we ſee, not only the 
point wherein theſe two great men differ; 
but we ſee each of them, in his own proper 
character, not only blameleſs, but abounding 
in merit and the ſtrongeſt public affections; 
deſiring, intending and advancing the intereſt 
and good of their country. 


In delineating the motion and progreſs of 


the French faction, in their ſhameful out- 
rageous and groundleſs charges againſt both 
theſe gentlemen; and of the partial bigotted 


friends or dependents of each, who may have 


been miſled into the ſame foul courſe; we 
have feen, and can ſee, nothing but what 
directly, neceſſarily, and immediately tends to 
the intereſt and ſervice of the enemy, the 
. ee and ruin of their country. Not bal- 
ancing themſelves upon any principles, not 
concern'd about any fair diſquifitions reſpect- 
ing the merit or demerit of either party, or 
how Great Britain may be beſt ſerv'd by the 


teſpective abilities and virtues of both; they 
E 2 have 
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have drained to the loweſt bottom the black- 
eſt ſources of calumny and invention, to raiſe 
our contempt and hatred not only againſt each 
of theſe reſpectable characters, but againſt the 
memory of our late glorious 8 , and 
againſt the moſt amiable qualities of our pre- 
ſent illuſtrious m Even the moſt 
ſacred receſſes of the R H—— have not 
eſcaped their enormous pollution. Not ſatis- 
fied in their attempts to alienate our affec- 
tions from the proper objects of their attach- 
ment at home, they have extended their plan, 
and exerted their keeneſt efforts, to raiſe our 
contempt and hatred againſt our allies and 
confederates in the war ; againſt that virtue, 
that heroiſm, that military ſkill, which has 
ſo powerfully operated towards the acquiſi- 
tion and accompliſhment of all our riches, 
ſucceſs and felicity. The K of P 
has been deſcribed to us, as a royal free 
bootet; and P F , as fleecing this 
nation of its money, and deſpiſing her ſol- 
diers, Solemn engagements and public faith, 
under the management of theſe frenchified 
politicians - become diſſolv'd or are annihilated, 
on the ſmalleſt ſpecious appearance of conve- 
viency. Not contented with this, they have 
aſpired. in the utmoſt outrage of treaſon a- 
gainſt their country, to alienate our affections 
and' eſteem from one another; to make us 
ſuſpect, hate, and oppoſe ourſelves; to le 
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the abſurd imagination, that one part of the 
kingdom is only a foreign appendage and ap- 
purtenance of the other; and to cauſe the 
natives and inhabitants of one place, to be 
held and treated as aliens and foreigners in 
another ; repreſenting them as having different 
views, different intereſts, and oppofite mo- 
tives of action. Thus have they exerted, and 
ſtill continue to exert, their utmoſt endea- 


vours, to throw us into the moſt deſtruc- 


tive convulſions ; to render the meaſures of 
government wholly ineffectual; to check and 
overthrow the progreſs of our arms, by rai- 
ſing jealouſies, enmities, and ſeditions in our 
councils, in our armies, in our fleets. — No 
matter under what leader they range them- 
ſelves, or which fide or intereſt they pretend 
to embrace; their writings, their fictions, 
their calumnies, tend all to one point: to 
inſpire hope, and give ſucceſs to our deſpair- 
ing enemies, to divide us into oppoſite and 
virulent parties, and thereby bring diſgrace 
and ruin on our conſtitution and country, 
The aim and end of all theſe compoſitions 
perfectly diſtinguiſh and characteriſe the caſe 
of the French faction exerting itſelf ſo inde- 
fatigably at this time, and thoſe who aid and 
abet it; from that of L-— B and Mr. 


P—, whoſe intereſt they would be thought 
to eſpouſe. They are acts of violence, not 
reaſon ; ſuggeſtions of falſhood, not facts; and 
2 E 3 diſplay 
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diſplay in the moſt conſpicuous light, the un- 
boundedneſs and implacability of that venge- 
ance plann'd by Monſ. Buſſy againſt this na- 
tion, in alienating the warmeſt affections of 

an united people, from the | beſt and moſt 
deſervedly beloved ſovereign ; and involving 
us, one with another, in mortal hatred and 
enmity. __ 3 2 

It now depends upon ourſelves; how far 
we will be impoſed upon; how far this fac- 
tion ſhall prevail: whether we will deſert 
our country, relinquiſh our own intereſts, 
and ſerve the views and purpoſes of a di- 
ſtreſſed, deſponding, inveterate enemy, by ſuf- 
fering ourſelves to be divided under falſe and 
abſurd diſtinctions, by withdrawing our natu- 
ral and moral obligations and affections from 


our Prince, the conſtitution, and one another; 


or gloriouſly act the reverſe. 5 

Folding the caſe of L—— B and Mr. 
P— to differ from that of the French faction 
and its abettors, in the extremeſt degree of 
oppoſition; the. next point of confideration 
will be, what motives offer to effect a perfect 
coalition and union between thoſe two great 
Men. . 

Time ſeems now to preſent the opportunity 
which no reaſoning could have brought about 
before, of according the ſyſtems of both in one 
and the ſame tenor of conduct, Mr. P— at 
the time of his reſignation, conceived a war 


with 


Long 


Land 
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with Spain to be unavoidable; but the ſame 
degree of conviction had not then appear'd to 


L— B No ſooner however had Spain 
received the expected treaſure from the Weſt 
Indies, than the court of Madrid diſcovered to 
our ambaſſador her open contempt and enmity 
towards Great Britain. L— B—— and the 
adminiſtration, became ſoon after, in conſo- 
quence of Lord Briſtol's diſpatches, convinced 
of the impracticability of avoiding a Spaniſh 
war ; and immediately began, with vigour, to 
prepare for the event. Had this been con- 
ceived a ſhort time before, there had been no 
cauſe for Mr, P—'s reſignation; and being 
apprehended now, there remained no longer 
between them, any real difference of ſenti- 
ment upon this matter. The point of ho- 
nour, concerning the advances. to be made 
on the one fide or the other, ſeems at this 
time, and ever fince, to be the only obſtruc- 
tion to a perfect reconciliation, Now as the 
continuance of this breach for fo long a time, 
has given and ſtill gives, an opportunity to 
the enemy, of abuſing the minds and ſenti- 
ments of the people, and carrying on, with 
too much ſucceſs, the moſt pernicious ſyſtem 
of defection, animoſity and illiberal rage, that 
ever was practis d; it ſeems high time to get 
the better of all kind of punctillios, and ac- 
compliſh a ſpeedy and perfect co- alition be- 
tween them. For this purpoſe, all that ſeems 
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requiſite, is only the reinſtating Mr. P— in 
the ſame department and management of the 


war he occupied before his reſignation. His 


ability and integrity may be ſaid compleatly 


to fit him for ſo important a. place, The at- 


tachment the nation bears him, and the pro- 

rity and ſucceſs enjoyed under the influence 
of his adminiſtration, may perhaps make it 
appear not unworthy of his M 's wiſ- 
dom, to invite him anew. Such teſtimony of 

honour and regard, from a beloved 8 
could not but meet with the higheſt reſpect, 
and moſt faithful acceptance from a man, 
whoſe paſt principles and conduct has given 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his being devoted 
to the ſervice of his king and his country. 
J know it has been thrown out, among the 
abſardities daily emerging from our preſent 
diſputes, that Mr. P— is overbearing in coun- 
cil, and will not act but as a vizir and firſt 
miniſter. This is only an inſtance of the ma- 
lice and rancour of the times, Great Britain 
knows no firſt miniſter, no grand vizir, un- 
leſs the K be ſuch, who is intruſted by 
the conſtitution, with the whole executive 
power of government ; and in this reſpect 
may be faid to be the firſt miniſter, or, if 
you will, grand vizir, of a free people. In 
eiſcharging this royal prerogative, he muſt 
neceſſarily employ many under him. Whe- 


ther therefore the buſineſs of one department 
: be 
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be executed by one, or more perſons, it ap- 
proaches neither more nor leſs, on that account, 
towards deſpotiſm, or exorbitant power, Burt 
if any one man be of merit and worth, equal 
to the buſineſs of any one department; that 
buſineſs will be better executed by that one 
man ſingly, than if he were clogg'd and 
tramel'd in by the affociation of many others 
of different degrees of temper, genius, and 
extent of ſpirit : in the ſame manner, and for 
the ſame reaſon that a fleet, or an army, is 
better conducted by one commander in chief, 
than by many veſted with equal power; or 
that the armies of any Prince in Europe, are 
of more ſervice, than thoſe of the States of 
Holland, ſhackled as they are with the depu- 
ties of the States, It was Mr. P—'s ability 
in the management of the war, and the ex- 


traordinary ſucceſs that attended it, which 


gave him the ear, the confidence, and diſtin- 
guiſhed truſt of his late Majeſty, in conduct- 
ing the buſineſs of that department; which, 
ſo far from laying on him the ſtigma of a 
firſt miniſter, is naturally the higheſt and beſt 
recommendation a man can have to the eſteem 
and regard of our preſent accompliſhed ſove- 
reign, X 
Let us indulge ourſelves a little in con- 
templating the agreeable proſpect, ariſing 
from this happy co-alition, —With what dig- 
nity muſt the paternal care and attention of 

| his 
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his Majeſty exert itſelf, whilſt he employs in 
the ſervice of himſelf and his people, that 
genius. and ability which has been already fo 
well tried, ſo ſignally ſucceſsful, and fo uni- 
verſally admir d. What an impreflion muſt 
it give, both at home and abroad, of the 
virtue and integrity of our leaders and pa- 
triots, when ſuch as L— B — and Mr, 
P——, are as ready to be reconcil'd, when 
the intereſt of their country calls for it; as to 
aſſert their different opinions, when each ima- 

ines his own the beſt: and renewing with 
he renewal of ſentiments, that. friendſhip and 
eſteem which they formerly . entertained for 
each other ; cement this freſh union, by the 
moſt vigorous exertion of their joint powers, 
for bumbling the pride and puniſhing the du- 
plicity of the common enemy, until a juſt 
and advantageous peace can be obtain'd, — 
Hence might we: ſee war, ſhould it ſtill be 
neceflary to continue it, crowned with victory 
and conqueſt, extending, enriching and ſe- 
curing the greatneſs of a free and happy peo- 
ple, under the bold and enterpriſing genius 
of P——: and the national finances applied, 
with the higheſt integrity, ceconomy and 
judgement, to their true and national uſes ; 
virtue, genius, and the polite arts, encou- 
raged and diffus'd amongſt the people; and 
a Britiſh parliament, in all its genuine and 


conſtitutional height of glory, unſolicited, un- 
penſioned 
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penſioned and unbiaſſed in its operations, un- 
der the candid, honeſt and diſcerning ſpirit 
of B-—. Above all, how pleaſing would 
it be to obſerve, as the happy effe& of this 
fair and natural coalition, the furious faRjons, 
artfully rais'd amongſt us by the enemy, in- 
tirely broken and difſolv'd; and a generous 
ſentimental noble-hearted and united people, 
bluſhing at their having been decoy'd, return 
to their duty with redoubled ardonr, full of 
eſteem and love for one another; and, ac- 
tuated by one mind and one principle, whilſt 
they freely ſupport the exigencies of the ſtate 
by their ſupplies, vanquiſh and overthrow 
every enemy by their united irreſiſtible brave- 
ry. —And thus might we behold our King, 
the greateſt and happieſt Monarch upon earth, 
reigning in the hearts of that free, mighty 
and united people, whoſe love and affections 
are the impregnable pillars of his throne : 
behold him as the head and chief of this 
glorious co-alition, animating and invigorating 
every part; diffuſing his benign influence on 
all his ſervants, with the judgment of a wiſe 
maſter, and the kindly affection of a princely 
father of his people ; capable of what per- 
haps no other Monarch feels, the ineffable de- 
lights of private friendſhip, yet ſo ſuperlatively 
great, as never to permit this lefſer and ſe- 
condary affection, to interrupt his royal func- 
tions, and tarniſh or obſtruct the intereſt, 


glory 
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glory and happineſs of himſelf and his king- 
doms. 

On this high and natural co- ali tion taking 
place, and the return of this univerſal ſpirit 
of concord and national unanimity, we may 
juſtly hope and expect that the war will ter- 
minate in a good, an honourable, and laſt. 
ing peace : that the dominions, commerce, 

and naval power of Great Britain will be ſuf. 
ficiently increas'd and ſecur'd: the expences 
of the war fully and amply indemnified and 
paid, out of the conqueſts we have made; 

the commerce and maritime importance of 
France bounded and circumſcrib'd, within ſuch 
impervious limits, as may prevent her from 
extending any more her illimitable ſtrides of 
power and injuſtice over the ocean, as ſhe 
has done over the land ; the commercial con- 
nections and intereſts of Great Britain with 
Spain, reſtored and fixed upon as high, ad- 
vantageous and friendly a footing, as thoſe of 
France or any other the moſt favour'd na- 
tion ; the bonds and ties of the family com- 
pact, that threaten or are deſtructive ot the 
peace or liberty of Europe, broken or diſ- 
ſolv'd; our pretenſions and rights in the bays 
of Campeachy and Honduras, maintain'd, 

clear'd and ſettled on indiſputable founda- 
tions; and our trade to the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies opened and extended upon the footing 


it was heretofore, — What conqueſts are to 
be 
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be made, or what part of thoſe conqueſts we 
have made are to be given up, in order to 
facilitate this peace; are ſubjects to be diſ- 
cuſſed in a higher circle, and make up no 
part of our preſeat enquiry : we may be per- 
mitted however to hope, that whatever be 
returned to the enemy, the iſland of Minorca, 
our central port in the Mediterranean, will 
again return to us, 

With reluctance I leave this delightful pro- 
ſpect, to ſurvey the reverſe of all this felicity, 
ſhould any unlucky accident prevent this co- 
alition. In ſuch a caſe, we may juſtly dread 
the advantages the enemy will derive from 
it, by uſing every artifice and ſeducement to 
faſcinate the imaginations, and deceive the 
underſtandings of individuals, into a diſpoſi- 
tion and temper of mind fitted to irritate, 
inſult and injure one another; to widen the 
breaches already made, and urge on the rage 
and antipathy of the parties, that are now 
but too eagerly forming amongſt us, into the 
moſt extravagant fury and national diſtraction, 
Whether the war be continued, or peace re- 
ſtored, it is much to be feared, that the one, 
or the other, will but ill ſerve the intereſt 
of Great Britain, In the proſecution of the 
war, and after ſuch a ſeries of uninterrupted 
ſucceſs, whatever diſaſters may ariſe, and how- 
ever unavoidably they may fall out, they will 
probably be imputed as a crime to the ad- 
* mini- 
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miniſtration ; and be thought to have fallen 
out, only from not employing the abilities 
of that great man, whoſe influence and con- 
duct was always ſucceſsful. A people ren- 
dered- diffident and diftruſtful, and whoſe 
minds are ſoured by loſſes and difappoint- 
ments, will ſoon regret” the expences of the 
war, refuſe farther ſupplies, and believe at 
length, what has been with ſo much pains 
inculeated upon them, that the nation, in a 
ſtate of unprecedented affluence and power, 
is already brought to the brink of ruin, and 
left deſtitute both of treaſure and of ſtrength. 
Should the kind influences of providence con- 
tinue to be ſtill favourable to our arms, 
effects, of as miſchievous and dangerous a i 
tendency, may be produced, from that mu- 
tual ſpirit of rage, jealouſy and antipathy one 
againſt another, which hath ſo unhappily 
been -rais'd amongſt us of late, — Peace, in 
this caſe; will as little accompliſh our hap- 
pineſs, or remain fixed upon any certain or 
ſure foundations. What peace can be made, 
that will give ſatisfaction, in our preſent fi- 
tuation of parties, who lo fiercely oppoſe and 
contend with one another? Should we retain 
all our conqueſts in North America, it will 
_ Nevertheleſs be alledg'd, that we have not 
obtain'd a proper boundary and ſecurity to 
our dominions, whilſt the French remain 
FUR of Louiſiana, and can attach the 
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Indians to themſelves, and foment and excite 
their hoſtilities - againſt us; whilſt they can 
collect troops there, and from thence, at a 
proper ſeaſon, recommence the war, and 
r them in upon qur beſt, but unpre- 
pared and defenceleſs colonies. Should the 
fiſh trade of Newfoundland, under any re- 
ſtrictions, be allowed them; it will be ſaid, 
that this is giving them the ſureſt and 
beſt nurſery for ſeamen, and enabling them 
to rear. again, with facility, a rival naval 
power, which it has been one of the great- 
eſt advantages reaped by this war to have 
ruin'd and deſtroyed ; that they will not only 
acquire by it this invaluable benefit, but 
thereby carry on and enjoy the profits of a 
ſuperior trade to us in this article, as they 
have done formerly.—Give them up our con- 
queſts in the Weſt Indies, and it will be 
aſſerted, that this not only augments their 
trade as a maritime power; but gives them 
the balance againſt us in. the fugar trade, 
and reſtores to them thoſe iflands greatly 
enriched and improved, not only by their 
having carried on a free, uninterrupted, ad- 
vantageous trade under the protection of the 
Britiſh flag, but a ſure dead gain of all the 
money expended upon our troops during the 
time we have had poſſeſſion of them. Re- 
ſtore them to their poſſeſſions in the Eaft 
Indies, and it will be urged; that they are 
thereby 
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thereby reſtored to the full poſſeſſion of all 


their former influence and power in thoſe 
parts; that this trade, added to their ſugar 
trade and fiſh trade, will ſuddenly enable them 


to extend their naval power to what deſira- 
ble heights they pleaſe; and that by uniting 


with our good friends the Dutch, in their 
inveterate and enterpriſing plans againſt us, 
they may even effect our expulſion in the 
time of profound peace, and leave us as 
deſtitute of any importance there, as they 
themſelves now are before the ſigning of 
this peace. In ſhort, we may expect to hear 
that the laurels gather'd under one admini- 
tration, have been torn and blaſted under 
another; that a glorious, ſucceſsful, and ad- 
vantageous war has been wound up in an 
inglorious, unprofitable, and diſadvantageous 
peace; and that the nation from being en- 
riched by the war, is ruin'd under the bur- 
then of an inſupportable debt by the peace. — 
Notwithſtanding all this, a peace may take 
place; but it is to be dreaded, that it will be a 

, attended with ſuch a national diſcord and 
ferment of ſpirits, as will enfeeble and weaken 
the Britiſh government, and reduce it to the 
fame placid, timid, temporizing conduct, that 
rendered the Walpolean ſyſtem ſo odious at 
home, and ridiculous abroad, whilſt the morals 
and ſpirit of the people ſuffered an almoſt total 
diflolution under univerſal corruption, 


To 
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'To conclude therefore, the firſt and higheſt 

int to be gained 1s, the accompliſhment of 
the co-alition propos'd ; by that, to unite the 
minds and ſentiments of the people; and then, 
whether peace or war ſhall enſue, the whole 

wer and energy of the nation will have its 
full effect, to give reſpect and ſufficient influ- 
ence to the former, or crown the latter with 
accumulated honour, glory, and advantage to 
His Majeſty and his kingdoms, 
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